THE THEATRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY
Bq/aqyt, Mithridate^ and Phedre are among the later tragedies.
As with Corneille these plays, though of pseudo-classical
inspiration, were acted during the remaining years of the
seventeenth century in contemporary clothes, and during
the eighteenth became established as Greek costume plays.
As true recorders of seventeenth-century manners,
Moliere, and Regnard in a lesser degree, have left us a
variety of intensely amusing and enjoyable light comedies.
With wonderful perception, Moliere succeeded in
recording the absurdities and pretensions of the professional
classes of his time and, with a relentless and damning
penetration, proceeded to expose them for the hyper-
critical humbugs that they were.
Jean-Frangois Regnard, who wrote his first comedy in
1696, was not so accomplished, nor was his satire so biting.
His comedies are considerably lighter than those of
Moliere but, nevertheless, they are full of action and
brightness.
Moliere and Regnard were the two outstanding comic
playwrights of the seventeenth century, and their popularity
has outlived the modes and manners on which they based
their comedies. Moliere's satirical frivolity and his obvious
ridicule of the professional quacks of his time are not only
contemporary skits, but charming and amusing situations,
whose humour never dates.
His most popular comedies and their approximate
dates of production are: Les Precieuses ridicules (1659),
L'Ecole des Marts and Les Fdcheux (1661), Le Misanthrope,
and Le Medecin malgre lui (1666), UAvare (1668), Tartufe and
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac (1669), Le Bourgeois gentilhomme
(1670), Les Faurberies de Scapin (1671), Les Femmes savantes
(1672), and Le Malade imaginaire (1673),
Louis XIV of France encouraged dramatic enterprise
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